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ABSTRACT 

This paper in44-ca"^es underlying philosophic 
assumptions which are compatible with the behavior analysis a pproach 
to child development. Four issues taken into consider ation Are <a) 
bioioigy and environaent, <b) structure and function, <c) traits and 
situations, and (d) mechanictic and organismic approaches to 
de veiopaeat- The following ideas represent in part the b^ehavior \ 
analysis position on the issues discussed. Physiological structur^ 
and' f uactioning influence the tehavloral s-tructore cf a child's ■ 
interactions with the environient and determine the broad behavioral 
processes which occur within child-6nvi rcnmen t intj^ctions. 
Structural and functibna^l analyses are complementary. The structure 
an,d function of child-environment interaction* are Butually 
determined by development. Stimulus functions and resfonse functions 
develop together and are defined with respect to one another. It is 
impossible to view stimulus functions as having a^ie ccntrol over ^ 
behavior than response functions, Organismic and mechanistic world 
hypotheses should not be viewed as necessarily anta goEistic to one 
another. In summary, behavior analysis need not be exclusively 
environmenfalistic, solely funqkicnally oriented, sit uaticnist, or 
mechanistic. It is emphasized that philosophic assumptions influence 
the work of every scientist and are too important t^ be ignored. 
(Author/RH) 
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Basic Con side rations 
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Soioe Basic Con ^idoi^t Ions and Conc^ts 

In 1961, Sid Bijou and Don Ba«r (Hijou 4 Baer, 1961) proposed extending 

the concepts, iiethods, and principles of behavior analysis to the area of 

child' development, a field that already encompassed a variety of approaches, . 

among them normative -maturation theory (Gesell, 1954; Ilg 9 Ames, 1955), 

psychoanalytic theory (Brikson, 1950; Freud, 1949), and dynamic social learning 

theory (Bandura § Walters, 1963; DolUrd 5 Miller, 1950; Sears, Maccoby, 

5 Lev^in, 1957). Because developmontftl psychology was young and theoretically 

adventuresome and because of the close historical and conceptual ties behavior 

analysis Jlid with social learning theory, a then dominant approach to the 

study of development. Bijou and Baer*s propdsal was accepted. 

But that acceptance was, tentative. Behavior analysts wer.« considered \ 

radical, challenged traditional research protocol, appeared to offer only, \ 

! 

superficial explanations, and were, at times, quite disputatious. But, among 
the more serious objection-r was that many behavior analysts, in their empirical- 
7:ductive approach to theory construction, failed to consider very carefully 
their broader, metatheoretical assumptions, or at least to discuss them pub- 
lically (White, 1970; see also criticisms by Kantor, 1963, 1968, 1970), 

This failure to examine their metatheoretical assumptions led %e some - 
distortions and misunderstandings both within the approach and from the outside. 
And, with the aspendance of cognitive Aocial learning theory (Bandura, 1977) 
and Piaget's colpiitive-clevelopmental theory (Pavel 1, 1963; Piftget, 1970) 
approaches which did attend to mctatheotetical issues -- further doubt wai 
cast on the viabi^ty of behavior analysis in developmental psychology. With 
this, many behavior analysts lost interest and moved off in different directions 
A large number more vigorously pursued basic research with infrahuaans through 
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tho experimental analysis of behavior (Skinner, 1966a), while others pursued 
problems of social importance through applied behavior analysis (Baer, Wolf* 
H Risley, 1969). Only a few continued to pursue the analysis of child behavior 
(Bijou ^ Baer, 196^; Btzel, LeBlanc, Q Baor, 1977). 

Through the years, however, a coucein with theory grew among the animal 
researchers and the behavior analytic developmental ists . Not theory in the 
sense that everyday child-environment interactions could be translated into 
behavioral concepts and principles; those analyses were not new (Bijou, 1976; 
Bijou 6 Baer, 1965; Gewirtz, 1969, 1972, Keljer § Schoenfeld, 1950; Skinner, 
1953, 1957, Staats, 1963). Nor theory in the sense that hypothetical explana- 
tions may be posited for basic empirical relationships (Honig S Staddon, 
1977; Ferster, 1978). But metatheory: those untestable, more philosophic 
as^uniptions that are the basis of all psychological theory, concepts and 
research methodology. This concern can be documented by Skinner's incrbasing 
attention to the philosophy of science and human values (Skinner, 1969, 1971, 
1974, 1978), by Bijou and Baer's elaborations on a numbe of developmental 
concepts (Baer, 1970, 1976, Bijou, 1979; Bijou 5 Baer, 1978); by the inception 
of Willard Day's journal. Behaviorism ; and by an increasing interest ^ong 
behavior analysts in J.R. Kantor's interbehavioral psychology (Bijou S Baer, 
1978;G!lorri^s, 1978; Mountjpy, 1976). 

Today, behavior analysts articulate better their metatheorotical assa-aption 
and in so doing have begun to temper some of the extreme positions held by 
and attributed to them, while still remaining truly behavioural. On the basis 
of this recent theoretical work^ let us examine the behavior analysis position . 
on several current, yet enduring issues: (a) ^iqlogy and environment,., 
(b) structufe and function, (c) traits and situations, and (d) mechanistic 
and organismic approaches to development. 
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Biology and Enviromicnt 

One problem that has plagued behavior analysis from the start is its 
presumed environmental ijna. Behavior analysts have, perhaps, courted misre- 
presentation here through their focus of inquiry, but the presumptipn of 
environmental ism is inaccurate. Biological faVtors can and must be hold 
accountable and as such may be viewed as influencing child-environment inter- 
actions in two ways. First, physiological structure iffld functioning influence 
the behavioral structure of a child's interactions with the environment and, 
second, they determine the broad behavioral functions of, or processes within, 
child-environment interactions* 

Behavioral structures . With respect to behavioral structure, behavior 
analysts have explicitly recognized the role of biology through their use 
of such terms as response or organisinic equipment (Bijou § Baer, 1978; Morris, 
1978), Which is said to define the structural capabilities and limits of ■ 
the child's behavior (cf. Bijou 9 Baer, 1965, p. 10-30). This equipment 
should be understood in terms of both phylogenetic and o" togenetic contribu- 
tions made to it (K«^or» 1959), that is, in terns of evolution and in terms 
of the pre- and post-natal conditions of development which, aside from general 
experience, include nutrition, disease, and injury. Given that the phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic contributions encompass maturation and environmental 

I 

impact, respectively, the organismic equipment must b« understood as undorgolnj 

continuous change, thweby always altering the behavioral capabilities and 

/ 

limits" of the child's behavior. Behavior analysts sometimes assgne that ^ 
biological structure and functioning are laid down at birth, never to be 
altered, but such is not the case. 



/ 
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Behavioral ftmctioning . With respect to behavioral functioning, behavior * 
analysts have not be«# explicit' about the role of biological heredity. But 
It- seems quite clear that the processes involved in respondent and operant 
behavior are part of our inheritance^ In other words, respondent and operant 
processes may be viewed as inherited behavioral functions, j|ist as are Freud's 
process of cathcxis (FreUd, 1949)/or Piaget's functional invariant's of organi- 
zation, adaptation, assimilation, and accomodation (Piaget , 1970) . 

In regard to respondeht and operant functions, both unconditioned and 
conditioi\cd Interactions may be noted. On the unconditioned side, ev<51ution 
has endowed childrjpn with some behavior, called respondent, that is a function 
of unconditioned antecedent eliciting stimuli and with other behavior, called 
operant, that is a function of unconditioned consequences, that is, primary 
reinforcers. On the conditioned side, evolution has endowed children with 
behaviors that develop as a function of certain interactions with the environment 
the processes of which are called respondent and operant conditioningX^and 
the products of which are» for the former. con<litioned eUciting stinmli 
and conditioned responses and, for the latter, conditioned reinforcers, discri- 
minative stimuli, and elaborated behavior. 

■ ^ It is of interest to note that the inherited ftmction of operant condition^n] 
may be related to an underlying biological process or function that of 
natura^' '•l*'*^*^*'"' ' A parallel may be drawn between these ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic processes in that changes in the environment of an individual 
strengthen and extinguish certain behaviors of Its response repertoire in 
a manner analogous to which changes in the environment of a species strengthen 
and extinguish certain physiological structures and functions of its organisraic 
equipment (Skinner, 1966b, 1969, 1974, 1977). Qn the basis of this parallel. 
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Skinner has suggested that operant conditioning "has utilized "a physiological 

system that had already been developed in natural ^election" (Skinnef. 197S, 

p. 120). Froa this analysis, it should be clear thiit not only does the structure 

of behavior have a biological base, but also that the basic behavioral functions 

are inherited again, Just as they are for Freudians and Piagetians. For 

them, the biologically based functions operate in a general manner which 

is assumed to be relatively consistent across children. Individual differences 

in these functions are of little concern in the attempts to describe species- 

wide psychological processes or functions. Behavior analysts have been no 

different in their approach to respondent and operant functions. ^ 

Before concluding this section, it should be pointed but that a belief 
in respondent and operant conditioning does not thereby make one an environ- 
mentalist, as opposed to a nativist (Hermstein, 1977). The environmentalist- \ 
nativist dimension is defined by the relative weight one gives to (a) uncondi- 
tioned respondent behavior, unconditioned ei|iciting stimuli, and the number 
and st^^ngth of primary reinforcers as opposed to the we ght one gives to 
(b) conditi>med eliciting stimuli, conditioned reinforcers, and discriminative 
stimuli in accOynting for development. Being a behavior analyst requires 
no special belief in the^ nature or extent of conditioning that is an empirical 
matter. , ^tv 

But, it is true: behavior analysts have focused primarily on conditioning 
processes ^d have glossed over organismic factors. This emphasis, however, 
seem^ to be changing as is illustrated by (a) recent research on the limits 
of and prepotencies for conditioning (Schwartz, 1974; Sel^gman a Hagar, 1972; 
Shcttleworth, 1972); (b) the publication of behavior analytic texts and chapters, 
cmphasiting^organiswic variables (e.g.. Brody 9 Harris, 1977, Fantino 9 Logan, 
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1979, Teitolbaum, 1977; Thompson $ Boren, 1977); and (c) recent articles 

published in applied behavioral journals (e.g.. Rose, 1978), especially in 

the areaj)f behavioral medicine and pediatrics (see Journal of Appl ied Behavior 

Analysis. 1978. 11, No. 4). We would hope to see moi'e research that link^ 

a nonrcductionistic physiological ps)*chology (e.g., Kantor, 1947) with behavior 

analysis. 

Stjructure and Function ' 

As just described, jjndersjtanding d^elopment focuses, in putt, on the 
biological structure and functioning. But, we must also have an understanding 

of psychological or behavioral structure and functioning and, thus, must 

' -. / 

focus on (1) the structure of chil<Venvironmenf interactions and (2) the 

' *" * 

functioning of child- environment interactions. 

Interac tion al structure . All child-environment interactions have a 

form, topography, or structure that may be described (or^potentially described) 

by the objective measurement of the participating behavior anc| envirpiiment . 

A structural analysis of behavior and environment entail reliable, physical 

descriptions of their >espective ' topographies or forms, ranging from relatively 

dt^screto units, Vuch as, resfieci ively, a discrimination panel press and word* 

N * 

of social approval, to more lengthy and complex sequences, siifch as descriptions 
of the course of -development over time and the grammatical structure of a 
parent's verbal behavior. A structural analysis of child-envirOnment inter- 
a</tions, then,^tails the coordination of the formal descripti()ns of both 
behavior and environment; it focuses on their organization. While structural 
analyses of child* environment interactions are conducted by behavior analysts 
as baseline and naturalistic observations, that approach has not been broadly 
used as a means of studying development such is the functional heritage 
of behaviorism. 
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Interactional function . Structural analyses of child-environment intfer- 
acAonsUb not, however, pxovixle direct understanding of behavior^environment 
functioning, even though they may be 5uggestive. A formAl aAalysis of behavior 
does not tell us directly about response functions (Kantor, 1959), that Us, 
what it "meaDs" ta tt^e environment, its response class (Skinner, 1935),, or 
whether it functioua a% respondent or operant behavior (Skinner, 1953). Likewis 
a formal analysis of a stimulus does not tell us directly its stimulus function 

« 

(Kantqr, 1959), that is, what it "means'* to the child, its stimulus class 
(Skinner, 1935), or whether it functions as an eliciting, discriminative, 
or reinforcing stiskilus (1953)% In the analysis of interactional functioning, 
behavior and environment cani^ot be understood without reference to the effects 

*k . . 

of one upon the other. And that understanding is most expediently achieved 

ft 

when behavior and environment are experimentally manipulated, and not merely 
correlated withteach other or with time. 



Structure- function relatioi^hips . A structural analysis of child- 
iS>nvironment interac^ons, however, is in no way incompatrble with a functional 
analysis; in fact, the^ are con^lementary. Structural analyses are useful 
in gaining a complete understanding of behavior and its development (Catania, 
1973, 1978; Richelle, 1976) especial ly in the initial stages of investigation,, 
and for suggesting remedial strategies when development is delayed or deviant 
(Wahler, 1975; Wetherby ^ Morri^, in press). Both the analysis of structure 
and of function are legitimate means for understanding child-environment 
interactions. Bach has its own relatively distinct set of concerns, just 
as the^tw^y of anatony and the stiidy of physiology do in biology. But, 
the structui^e and ftin#tion of child-environment ^eractions are interrelated 
in that they ai^ mutually deter»lned by devet^pnent, just as anatomy and 
physiology Are nutually detemlned by evolution (see Catania, 1978). 
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Unfortunately, those concerned with Interactional structure and those 
concerned with interactional function have used different iets of languages 
and assumptions cognitive/organismic and behavioral /mechanistic, respectively 

♦ 

(Catania. 1973, 1978) and have tended to assert the importance of one 
me^s of anal:?sis over the other. These nondefining ^ut correlated properties 
of language and assumptions have made concerns over structure and function 
'.appear incompatible and have led psychdlogists to exclude or define' away 
certain area^ of inquiry. A behavior analyst .^however, can bfe either structur- 
ally or functionally oriented, as the terms are defined here. Structural 
analyses, of child-environment interactions shoUld not be dismissed from the 
system, nor should the structural descriptions of child-environment interactions 
provided by those who may have a different language or hold different assumptions, 
or who may draw different conclusions about the functions of behavior than 
behavior analysts. .The behavior analyst can and should look to the data 
available from other developmental ists. ^ 
Persons an d Situati ons ( 

A clearer-understanding of the l^fehavioral approach to child-environment 
functioning and the critical role of Interactional history in the development 
of stumulus and response functions is relevant to the trait-situationisul 
controversy wherein it is^debated whether personal state/trait variables 
or environmental situations have the prWary control over behavior (see Bowers 
1973; Mischel, 1968, 1973). 

In that stimulus functions and response functions develop together and 
are defined with aspect to one another. It is Impossible to view stimulus ^ 
functionjT'as having any more control over behavior than response functions - 
they mutually and Interdependent ly defining. The stimulus function of 
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a situation does not compel behavior to occur except through a person's response 
functions for that situation; and a person's response functions do not compel 
interactions except through the situatipn's stimulus functions for that behavior 
Silfuations do not possess independent power to control psychological interaction 
any uiore than persons possess independent power through states or traits 
to organize and direct psychological interactions. Psychological interactions 
are controlled l^hat i? the word mutualfy by stimulu:^ and response 
functions, both of which are the proi^ucts of an interactional history. Inter- 
actions may display thos.e qualities we attribute to personal or situational 
control depending on how we view them or investigate them (Bowers, 1973), 
but those attributions are short -hand conventions' and are not always useful 
as analytic methods. They also derive frou^^ overemphasis on mechanistic 
as opposed to organismic thinking, 

'tenneth Bowers, in his well-lfnown critique of situationism in psychology, 
argued that "both the trait and situationist positions are inaccurate and 

misleading and that a position stressing the interaction of a person and 

' ' ' ) 

situation is both conceptually satisfying and empirically warrcnted" (Bowers, 

♦ 

1973, p.' 307). Behaviqt analysts would agree with that statement. They 
would argue, hdW^r,'with Bower's narrow understanding of behaviorism, which 

/ 

he equated with situationism. More important, they would find neither con- 
ceptually satisfying nor empirically warrented his inslstance that special, 
personal, cognitive controls give meaning to person-situation interactions. 
That approach takes the meaning out of an interaction as though it were inde- 
pendent of it, and then makes meaning an attribute of the organism alone — 
makes it organocentrlc , rather than organismic. In doing this, meanings, 
along with otheivi states and traits, are posited as internal causes and as 
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The glue for person- situation interactions when the glue is actually inter- 
actional history or devoloiiment , just as evolution is the glue o^sp^cies- 
environment interactions. This argument does not 'deny the existonco of inner 

, . ' - ■ ^ * ' . i 

private causes, only the creation of causes that have neither a forttjal behavioral 

' ■ • . ^ ' - . \ ■ ' . . ' 

or envirotirtental status' (Schnaitter, 1978; Zurfff , ,1979) . . . ; 

* ' ' • - ' ^ ' ^ ' \ 

To summarize descriptions of an interactional history, from whitft have* 

evolved currently operating stimulus and response functions, with trait, or" 
knowledge terms is not objectionable. What is objectionable is to roify 
those terms to make them causal agents. 'Predictions about child-ortvironment 
interactions can be made on the basis of knbwledge about behavior and on 
the basis of knowledge about situations. But the ability to do so does not 
give special causal power to either source. To assert that it does moves 
us. from interactionism to either organocentrism or environmental isra. 't- 
Organ! smic and Mechanistic World Views 

Organismic and mephanistic models or world hypotheses (Pepper, 1942) 
have received much attNention in developmental psychology of l«te. Some of 
that attfention has seiVeil^as the basis for critical appraisal of the meta- 
theoretical underpinnii<gs of various theories (e.g., Overton 9, Re.ese}^9'73i 
Reese 4 Overton, 1970); other of thai attention has served as^a basis for 
championing cognitive approaches over behavioral approaches (e.g., Lemer, 
1976). . . ' " ^ 

Among some of the attributes of the organismic model is that causes 
and feffects are not tompoqgrllf separated. Child and environment interact 
simultaneously^ and dynamically as pArt-^of a unitary event. Neither the child 
nor the environnent should be separated out as active of passive; it is the 

... - r ' ■ ■ 

system that is active. Wechanisti.d approaches do assume a temporally oriented 
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cause-and- effect relationship between antecedent fnd coniequfnt' events. Chiid" 

s 

. and environnent interact succerssively, each relying on the other as its source 
of activity. Such an approach serves as a useful stipulatlve and pragmatic 
rule for the conduct of science. The mechanistic model, though, may have v 

';some limitations as We gain a more sophisticated perspective on chil^-environment 
interactions. ,But our science of developmential psychology probably has not <^ 
proceeded far enough yet to mfike full use of organ ismic models. Complex 
mochai>i^stic models may remain sufficient even if incapplete for some 
time and for a la^ge part of everyd^ developmental psychology. Analogously,) 
Newton's mechanistic model of physics and astronomy sufficed for many yeairs 
before Einstein revolutionized our perspectives and even today the Newtonian ^ 
model remains arfequat;f;^ jFor rao^t of wfllrft physicists do. / 

Uh/ortimatji^^ some it the contrasts between organismic and mechanistic \ 
models have been improperly drawn (s§!^ ^atania, 1978, for further discussion). 
The organismic mode*^ has become tilignpd witj^ developmental approaches emphasizing 
cognition; thfe nechanistic^podel has become aligned with behaviorism. It 
iS important to point; out, however, that a mechanistic model may be either 
cognitive, as in information-processing or computer analogies, or it may 
^be behavioral, as in learning theoxy; and that they org^ismic model also 
may be cognitive, as in Plaget's Cognitive-developmental theory, or behavioral, 
as in.J.R. Kantor's interbehaviorism. Organismic models need not be cognitive 
"taodels; they may be behavi,oral. For those Interested in such a possibility, 
we recoiim«hd J.R. Kantor to yQO%(Kantor, 1924, 1926, 1959,- 1971), 

■A ' ■ ■ ^ • 

Cbghitivt^*and behaviorisii iiside,^ analys«| of the different woi'ld views 
are in general agreement ^hat the basic m^t^theoretici^l assumptions of the 
, mechanistic and org;anisnlc ApproHches are incompatible In fundamental ways. 
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/ never to be reconciled by any eclecticism (Pepper, 1942). But these world 
views ttay be brought togetlher in several ways (Reese ^ Overtbn, 1970), one 
(^f whij:h is to adopt ofganismic assumptions, yet do everyday science following 
mechanistic reasoning; the reverse, h<JWever, does not seem possible. The 
science of physics provides an example of such an organismic-raochanistic 
relationship in that most of everyday physics is accomplished f^ith Newton's 
"^^chanics, despite the conceptual and sometimes practical advantages of rela- 
^ .^^ tivity theory* Ifi/ithin behavior analysis, it has beep suggested that the 
relationship between Skinrter and Kantor can be similarly viewed (Morris, 
1978). The organismic and mechanistic world hypotheses should not be viewed 
as necessarily antagonistic to one another, but rather as providing different 
degrees of analytic completeness. Whether one is behavior analytic or not 
is unimportant to adopting one view or the other. 



Conclusion ' - 

. frf summary, we have tried to illustrate that behavior analysis heed 
not be environmentalistic, solely functionally oriented, situationist , or 
mechanistic. The ideas we have put forth are rough and unfinished, and probably 
K naive in some respects, but metatheory is a relatively new activity for beliavixjr 
analysts. It is also a necessary activity. Many behavior analysts, however, 
dismiss metatheory as unimportant, and are joined by other psychologists 
in viewing the recent interest in, world hypotheses as a mere fad. This is ^ 
unfortunate because no scientist operates outside of metiitheory cultural 
context and personal history see to" that. To assume that one does operate 
outside of thojse conditions is to operate in ignorance of basic influences 
over scientific behavior. 
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Behavior analysts typically adopt an eapirical* inductive alpproach to 
theory construction as opposed to a hypothetical -deductive app4>tfc:h (Kantor, 

1938; Skinner, 1950). They work first to establish a data base, ^then to 

i 

organize those data into empirical constructs, and finally to orgfuiize those 
empirical constructs into a theory. Behavior analysis is atheore^lcal , here, 
in the sense that the science is too young for a complete theory of development 
and in that it is unwilling to accept theoretical explanations of data at 
a different level from behavior itself (Skinner, 1950).- But many behavior 
analysts have improperly extended this atheoretical stance to considerations 

t 

of metatheory. To be empirical -inductive is not to operate without general 
assumptions and presuppositions, |that is, outside the realm of metatheory. 
Metatheory is there and behavior analysts should attend to it; their theory 
of development can only be improved by such attention (see Kantor, 1963, 
1968, 1970). 
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